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five days, and the debate on the second reading
lasted no fewer than twelve. The later proceedings
were in proportion, and the Session itself lasted till
within a day or two of the Easter of the following
year. "Time," said Lord Randolph Churchill, "is
the life-blood of a Government," and the Opposi-
tion had decided to bleed the Government to death.

It was an admirable training, and was to make
Mr. Austen Chamberlain the greatest Parliamentarian
of his day, and yet, even when the whole civilized
world was hanging on his words, he could never get up
to speak without an uncomfortable feeling in the pit
of his stomach.

Generally he acted as A.D.C. to his father, and of
his work in this capacity one instance will suffice.
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain had charged Mr. Dillon with
direct incitement to violence in a speech, but when
challenged to substantiate the allegation he had not
provided himself with the particulars of time and
place. "I will send the honourable gentleman the
reference," he said. "I will reply when the Right
Honourable gentleman can produce it," replied
Mr. Dillon, but when this had been done he still
remained silent, so Mr. Chamberlain raised the matter
again a few days later. The Irishman thereupon
delivered what a later age would have termed a
"sob-stuff" speech, and said that he had made the
remarks in question at a meeting just after the police
had shed the blood of innocent people at Mitchelstown,
that he was under the emotions roused by this scene,
and that in the circumstances it was not fair to taunt
him with a few rash words. "Austen," whispered his
father, "get me the date of Mitchelstown. I know he's
lying/5 The younger man did as he was bid, but before